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for him was that it was insurrectionary. In his book, Rok 1863
(The Year 1863), he said the evil results of the insurrection of
that year on Polish life led many to the view that insurrection was
of little practical value, and all attempts at it should be dis-
couraged. Pilsudski held a very different opinion. The Polish
Socialists in 1893 decided to publish secretly a paper, and the job
was assigned to Pilsudski. The first number of this journal, called
Robotnik (The Worker), was printed in secret in June 1894 at
Lipniszki, near Oszmiana. Pilsudski was its editor-in-chief,
principal printer and most active distributor.
In the following year the Robotnik was transferred to Vilna,
where Pilsudski had the assistance of Stanislas Wojciechowski, a
future President of Poland. Pilsudski married about this time, and
his wife greatly helped him with the paper. In 1896 the Pilsudskis
removed to Lodz, taking with them the printing-press. The
Robotnik had a circulation of 2,000 copies; it consisted of a small
sheet of twelve pages, and a fortnight of hard work was needed for
its preparation. The Russian authorities tried to suppress it, but
did not succeed till February 1900, when they found the printing-
press in Pilsudski's house. The Pilsudskis were arrested, and he
was thrown into the horrible Tenth Pavilion of the Citadel of
Warsaw, from which there was believed to be no escape. It looked
as if Pilsudski was doomed, but he feigned insanity so successfully
that he was sent to a military hospital in Petrograd whence, with
the aid of a member of the staff who was secretly a Polish Socialist,
he made good his escape. After a time he reached Kieff, where
the Robotnik was then published, and finally he went to Cracow.
During his journeyings he had been joined by his wife, who had
been set free by the Russian police, and they passed several
months together in Cracow.
PILSUDSKI'S FIRST MOVES
Towards the close of 1901 Pilsudski went to London, then the
Mecca of political exiles. The meeting-place of the Poles was a
poor little house, 7 Beaumont Square, Mile End, and most of
them lived in the direst poverty, but they had managed to publish
a paper called Przedswit (The Dawn) for some years; it was in its